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ABSTRACT 

This study focuses on the process which goes on 
between husbands and wives in helping one another deal with probless , 
and tensions. The husband*wife helping process is envisioned as a 
Boderator of the relationship between the experiencing of pressures 
and strains in life and work situations and reports of personal 
satisfaction and well-being. Questionnaires were sent to 169 aarried 
husband-wife pairs. Sose of the findings indicated that wives 
generally set the stage for the discussion, alleviation and 
resolution of anxieties and tensions arising for either partner. 
Couples who were older and aarried longer revealed a diainished level 
of mutual helping activity, a decrease in coBsunlcation about 
problems and tensions, and greater criticisa of each other's 
functioning as a helper. The Introduction of children Into the faaily 
appeared to offer diainishing returns to the husband-wife helping 
relationship eaerged as a very significant factor influencing the 
quality of lite of the aarital partners. Suggestions for further 
research are presented. (Author/PC) 
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Ten years have passed since Carl Rogers wrote his classic 
paper on the helping relationship (Rogers, 1961). In that 
paper* Rogers outlined several characteristics of effective 
helping relationshi os which, as numerous studies have shown 
(Rogers, Gendlin* Kiesler and Truax, 1967; Aspy, 1969; 
Kratchovil. Carkhuff and Berenson, 1969), are applicable to 
various spheres of human interaction, both formal and informal 
(e.g.. therapist-client; teacher-student; parent-child). One 
significant Informal setting, in which helping takes place Is 
In the day-to-day relationsh-p between marriage partners. 
Unfortunately, very little is known about the ways in which 
husbands and wives attempt to help each other deal with tensions 
and problems. And little is known about the value of this 
activity to the individuals involved. 

One investigation which examined this area In depth was 
a study by Blood and Wolfe (1960) who conducted interviews 
with 909 families, exnlorinq the dynarfics of married liv* tj. 
They devoted one chaptor to the que-^tion of how ma*^- •.-.tqe con- 
tributes to the mental health or emotional vfon-t>f:ing of the 
participants, narticularly the wives. T'^r.'' and Wolfe foup'f 
that f (t t:.»: >'-•- n in tj'ir - i-- ■•ntir.no'l interaction 
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with thoir husbands as useful *or emotional support or resolv- 
ing emotional problems. Thus, general, husbands were not 
experienced as very salient resources. The wives who did seek 
their husbands' help were most otten characterized by higher 
social status, and tended to have more egalitarian relationships 
with their spouses. There was also an indication that life 
cycle variables may bo important in that there appeared to be 
a decline in seeing the husband as helpful with the passage of 
time and the interference of children. 

There are a number of studies on marital relationships which 
have explored factors relating to marital haopiness and satis- 
faction (Gurirt, et, al , 1960 ; Luckey, 1 964; Navran, 196. , 
Chillman and fleyer. 1966; Levinger and Senn , 1967; and Levinger, 
19S3). An overview of their findings reveals that people with 
happy marriages stress the relationship aspects of marriage 
rather than situational aspects (e.g., children, home, social 
life) as sources of their happiness. Persons more satisfied with 
tiheir marriages also tended to have more positive perceptions 
of thfcir spouses and saw thpm as being helpful, considerate, 
friendly and warm individuals. Furthermore, effective communi- 
cation was found to be strongly associated with good marital 
adjustment. That is, couples expressing greater marital satis- 
faction were more disclosing of their feelings to one another, 
showed more sensitivity to one another's feelings, talked more 
to one another, conveyed an understanding of one another's com- 
munications and communicated on a wider range of subjects than 
those dissatisfied with their nat-riages. An interesting and sig- 
nificant finding emerged fron the research carried out by Dean 
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(1966, 1968) which showed that marital happinesi correlates posi- 
tively with emotional stability. Vet another study (Ridl'^y* 1973) 
demonstrated a significant positive association between higher job 
satisfaction and better marital adjustment for males and ^*or pairs. 
However, neither of these latter <itudies clearly established the 
direction of causality. 

The present study attempts tj focus on a neglected aspect of 
marital relationships. It looks at the process which goes on 
between husbands and wives in helping one another deal with pro- 
blems and tensions. Figure 1 outlines the framework underlying 
the present research. It presents three panels of variables: the 
riddle panel of the figure indicates aspects of the husband-wife 
helping process examined in this study; the left panel outlines 
potential antecedents or correlates of this process; and the right 
panel ♦ the potential consequences or by-nroducts of husband-wife 
helping. The husband-wife helping process i*; onvisionod as a 
moderator of the relationship between the f>xperienci ng of pressures 
and strains in life and work situations and reports of personal 
satisfaction and wall-being. 



Enter Figure 1 here 
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Method 

Subjects 

The respondent*^ in thi«; study wore 189 married husband-wife 
pa.lrs. The husbands were employed full-tlii^e and were members 
of one of three professional associations: professional engineers 
(N»54), Industrial accountants {^=74) or chartered accountants 
(Na61)» Three-hundred male nenbors were randomly selected from 
the membership roster of each cf those associations and asked 
to participate In the re arch. Approximately 28^: of the wives 
were employed full or part-time N--54) and about half of the 
couples had children (^i^-SQ). 
Procedure 

Two questionnaires, both anprpximately twenty pages long, 
were sent to each male subject at his home address. A cover 
letter explained the genera?! purpose of the research and how the 
names were obtained. I^t also indd.catcd that one of the question- 
naires, sealed In its own .envelope, was to be completed Indepen- 
dently by the wife. 

The process of giving ^nd receiving help was Investigated 
by nine questionnaire 1»t.e;n^, identical ^.or husbands aad wives. 
The majority of the Items were measured on a five-or six-point 
tikert-type scale. They Inquired into such specifics as: (1) 
whom did respondents generally oo to for help with problems and 
tensions; (2) what specific activities did they carry out to 
help their spouse deal with oroblems; (3) how satisfied were 
they with their spouses' help; (4) how -..itisfied were they with 
titeir sDOuse as a conf id-inti- ; how '!o';irous were they of 

h?ving more people closer to rely on for heln in times of stress; 



(6) how likely were they to let their spouse know when they were 
tense and the source of their tension; (7) what specific activ- 
llies did they see their spouses doing to be helpful; (8) how 
helpful did they feel they were to their spouses In times of 
stress; and (9) if dissatisfied with spouses* help, what speci- 
fic activities would they like to see their spouse do, or do 
differently. 

Other variables regarded as possible correlates of husband- 
wife helping were also included as part of the questionnaire. 
There were a number of standard demographic items such as age, 
education, income, length of time married, number of children and 
wife's status (working or non-working). Several specific scales 
developed previously by other researchers were used as well. Thus, 
job pressures were measured using a 14-1 tem scale of Kahn et. al , 
•(1964) and Indik, Seashore and Sleslnger (1964); and communication 
between husband and wife (i.e. perce1v*^d Imuortance of communlcat- 
inr in seventeen different areas and actual conmunlcatlon In these 
areas) was measured by a 17-1ten scale used previously by Levinger 
(1964) and Levinger and Senn (1967). 

The variables representing consequences were also measured by 
using established scales. Thus, menta'' and physica' well-being 
was assessed by a 19-1ten scale used earlier by Gurin, Ve^tf, 
snd Fold (1960), and marital satisfaction was asse*:.*- ; uy a 15- 
Item scale devel'jped by Locke and Wallace {196:0. Likcrt-type 
scales nc'isuring life satisfaction (4 Iter;-} and job satisfaction 
(12 itc"^s) were ^t^eatt'd for . . • . -r '.r.idy. Th*- former 

asked the '"esnondents to Indie Jt^* *ne'f sat 1 ictl on with a*.pects 
of their life such as hone, f'V Ov and leisure ftctlvitlos; the 
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latter, with a standard list of job facets such as supervision, 
challenge, pay, and use of present skills, 

Resul ts 

Table I presents tjhe means and standard deviations for the 
hutbands and wives on each of the nine helping relationship 
variables. Four significant diffc^rences in means were found: 
(1) Wiv.es were mor.e H,kely to tell their husbands when they 
were feeling .tense and what they were feeling tense about, than 
were hust>ands to tell their wives. (2.7 vs. 2.2, p<.05). 

(2) Wives were more likely to go to their husbands first 
for help in dealing with their tens^lon* than were husbands to 
go to their wives. (1.3 v.s. 3.2, p <. .05). 

(3) Wives listed more specific activities which were designed 
to be helpful to their spo.us.e-s than did th§i husbands. (2.5 v.?. 
2.2, p <.05). 

(4) Wives perceive.d tfjem.selvos as belag (;if more help tq 
their husbands than did hiisba.nds in regard their wi'ves. 
(2.4 vs. 2.1 , p < .05). 

Enter Table 1 Here 
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Relationship Between Husbands' and Wives' Respon ses on Specific 
Variables . 

The right-hand c^^lumn of Table 1 presents the correlations 
between husbands an Ives on each of the nine helping variables. 
Six of these correlations are positive tind significantly dif- 
ferent from zero at tftc .05 level of confidence. Thus, there 
is a positive and significant relationship between the following: 

(1) the degree of satisfaction expressed by the husbands with 
their wives* helping and the degree of satisfaction expressed by 
their wives (r « .29), 

(2) the degree of satisfaction expressed by the husbands with 
their wives as confidantes and the dearoe of satisfaction expressed 
by their wives (r - .29) , 

(3) the number of specific activities hu'.bnnds indicated they 
carried out to be helnful to their v/lves and the nurihor their 
wives indicated they carried out to help their husbands (r * .16). 

(4) the number of specific activities which husbands listed in 
describing how their wives helped t^en and tf.o number their wives 
Idsted describing how their husbands hcl'-''e<i thf»m (r - .15), 

(5) the likelihood that ^•JSbands wnul-f f.-ll their wiv^ . when 
and why they v/ere feeling tense and th^> likelihood t? wives 
would do the sansf.' (r - .18), in'< 

(6) the denf'ee to which htisbinds oy-»"' • . -i need for more 
peopl*^ closer to ther to rri,- ^ : ■ ; <•»•♦. denroe to which 
their wives expressed a similar " ! ' <• • 

o 
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KelatlonshlDS Awong Helping Pro ct^ss Variables. 

In Table 2 the correlations among the nine helping proce$$ 
variables for husband-wife pairs are presented. Satisfaction 
with spouse's help, a subjective report of spoused helping effective- 
ness* was selected as an Important criterion variable In this 
analysis. Greater pair satisfaction with one another's helping 
activities was related to : 

(1) a greater satisfaction with one another as confidantes 

(r - .62), 

(2) a greater likelihood they would tell one another when 
and why they were tense (r « .33), 

(3) engaging in a greater number of activities designed to 
be helpful to one another (r « .30), 

(4) listing a greater number of activities which they per- 
ceived their spouses carrying out to be heVpful to them (r - .16), 

(5) a greater f.elt helpfulness to one another {r ■ .49), 

(6) a greater likelihood they would turn to one another, 
first, for help with their problems (r « .20), 

(7) a lower likelihood they would express a need for other 
people to rely on for help in times of stress (r —.24), 

(8) the lower likelihood they would indicate they wanted 
their spouses to increase or change their helping behaviours 
(r —.40), 

Enter Table 2 about here 
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Correlates of Husband-Wife Helping Relationship V ariables 

A number of potential correlates of husband-wife helping 

were also related to the nine helping relationship variables. 

These included such factors as age, income, education, intensity 

of job and life pressures, length of time warrled, wife's status 

(working or non-working), and number of children. Husband and 

wife data analyzed individually {Table 3) and in pairs {T<ible 4) 

provided the following significant relationships: 

* 

Enter Table 3 and 4 about here 

Age and Length of time married 

(1) Older husbands and wives were less likel^ to tell their 
spouses when and why they were tense (r» -.21 and -.17, respectively). 
They also showed greater Indications of wanting their spouses to 
Increase and/or change their ways of being helpful (r « .38 and 

.30). In addition, older wives indicated that their husbands 
engaged In fewer helping activities {r « -.19) and they were less 
likely to select their husbands as first choice of helper 
(r = .22). 

(2) Length of time married, which was significantly related 

to age (r « .89), related to the same helping relationship variables 
as did age for husbands and wivrs. 

(3) Older husband and wife pairs reported - iping 
activity occurring between them (r * -.21). ".ijcy were signifi- 
cantly less likely to inform their pf)!; <. s when ani why they were 
feeling tense (r - -.27) an < t\iLj ' 'i ♦reuutntly Indicated that 
they wanted their spouses to ir r,..at;e or change their helping 
behaviours (r - .31). 

ERIC 
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However, the gr.tater the differences in the husbands* and 
wives* ages, the more actlvitlei* they undertook to be helpful to 
one another (r * .20), the more satisfied they were with one 
another's help (r « .18), and the more likely they would select 
their mates as the first person they would go to for help (r • -.18) 

Children 

Number of children was found to be significantly related 
to pair performance on a number of the helping relationship 
variables. 

The greater the number of children 

(1) the fewer helping activities spouses report undertaking 
ts> help on^ ajipther (r » -.26') 

(2) tstii.e ftewer hel,p.1ng ;dcti V'i^ti.es pairs report that their 
spouses undertake to a^s.sis.t them (r « -,15) 

(3) the gr.eajte.r the l.ikeMhood of selecting one another as 
first choice of .helper ( r «-.21) 

Income 

Althpjigh |Ti^,sJ>an£i,s • .inqonp^: w^e/.e unrcla-ted to the helping 
relat1onsh,ip y,a.r i,a>l e.s on Lndiyid^j^l analy$»is of the data, there 
were a num.ber pf significant findings on pair analysis. Thus, 
the larger the husband's income, the lower the helping activity 
in the marriage (r = •.20). However, pairs having greater Income 
also tended to perceive themselv»s as more helpful to one another 
(r « .18). 
Job Pressures 

Husbands experiencing greater job pressures were more likely 
to inform their wives when they w.Te ffcllng tense and why (r » .16), 
but were less likely to be satisfied with their wives' helping 
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efforts (r » -.16) » and were more likely to express a desire for 
more people, closer* to rely on for help (r « .23). 

The Intensity of wives' job pressures was significantly re- 
lated to their feeling less helpful to their husbands* (r » -.42) 
but perceiving their husbands as doing more to help them (r » .40). 
Life Pressures 

The creater the life pressures reported by the husbands the 
less satisfied they appeared to be with their wives helping efforts 
(r » -.35); however, they In turn perceived themselves as being 
l«ss heloftul reso.uf.ces to tr.eir wives (r « - 20). 

Wives rep.o/.t1.ng greater life pressures saw themselves as 

b^lng le$s he.lp/ul to their spouses (r » -.52); however, they 

Indicated {hajt the.l.r husbands were. In fact, more active helpers 

.tp tjhem ( r. » . 4|9') . 
K 

ttorkinq Wives 

Wlye^s ^w^he .were employed listed a greater number of activities 
^whj^.h ,th.€!y weuj.d like Xheif husbands to do or do differently to 
,h^e.l,p rthejn i(jr « -44). 

Husbj?jcid^s whese w.ives worked were less likely to reveal to 
t^eir wiv.es when and why they were feeling ten^e (r « -.32) and 
were less satisfied with their wives as confidantes (r « -.33). 
Life Pressures 

The greater the life pressures reported by the 'jsband- 
wife pairs, the lower the pair satisfaction with tneir helping 
relationship (r « -.22); the lower the indications that they 
wanted an increase or chanoo' in fr=' . •;•.'.!•• ♦ fielping 
(r * -.25), the lower their fel* -clp^ulnes*. to their spouses 
(r « -.23); the lower the li'*.Mhood of qoinq to their respect- 
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fve spouses first for help {r - .22). 
Cog»nunicat1on 

The extent to which husband and wife pairs felt It was 
important to communi.cate with each other in the seventeen differ- 
ent areas, and said they actual ly communicated in these areas was 
significantly related to a number of helping relationship varia- 
bles. These included: 

(1) satisfaction with their spouses* help (r * .40 and 
r » .29); 

(2) telling spouses when anxious and why (r » .53 and 
r • .44); 

(3) felt helpfulness to spouses (r * .26 and r « .32); 

(4) satisfaction with their spouses its confidantes 
(r » .56 and r « .53); 

(5) wanting their spouses to change and/or increase their 
helping act:iv,ity (r « -.59 r » -.47). Th.e two commuiii cation 
Indices were significantly relaited (r « .7'3). 

Husband-wife di f fer^e.iic^s in actual c^mmuni caption in the 
seventeen area.s was a»ltse related to fi>4e Q»f the twelve helping 
relationship var«i,ables.. T,he ^ata indicateld that the larger the 
h4i%band-wife differences in ajctual communication 

(1) the lower their satisfaction with their spouses* help 
(r « -.27), 

'2) the less likely they would tell O'ne another when they 
were tense and <'hy (r = -.32), 

(3) the bv/er their felt helofulness to one another ( r « -.23), 

(4) the more likely they were to indicate they wanted their 
spouses to change or increase their helping activities (r • .40). 

-3 
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Consequences of Effective Husband^Wlfe Helping Relationships 

The helping relationship variables were related to a number 
of outcome measures. These were: job satisfaction, marital 
satisfaction* life satisfaction, and mental and physical welN 
being. Some of the more interesting and statistically signifi- 
cant findings from the husband and wife data, analyzed Individu- 
ally (Table 5) and In pairs (Table 6X are summarized here. 
Job Satisfaction 

Husbands and working wives who reported higher levels of 
job satisfaction tended to express greater satisfaction with 
their spouses' helping activities (r « .17 and r « .32) and 
with their spouses as confidantes (r « .14 and r « .22). 



Enter Tables b and 6 about here 

Sajtlsfactlon with 11 f .e 

Husbands and wives who reported higher levels of life 

satisfaction: 

(1) were more sat1,sf1$d with their spouses* help 
« .33 and r « .30), 

(2) were less likely to Indicate they wanted their spouses 
to Increase or change their helping activities (r « -^46 and 

r « -.26), 

(3) felt they were more helpful to the^r spouses (r « .29 
and r * .29), 




(4) were more satisfied with their spouses as confidantes 
(r « .26 and r « .20). 

Pair satisfaction with life was significantly related to 
six of the helping relationship variables. The more favorable 
the pair satisfaction with life, the more favorable the pair 
standing on t4ie following helping dimensions; 

(1) pair satisfaction with their helping relationship 
(r « .38), 

(2) perceived helpfulness of each member towards their 
spouse (r « .34), 

(3) the desire for mo.re people to rely on for help with 
problems and .tensions ,(r • -.31). 

(4) pal^r sa.tlsf^actlon with one another as confidantes 
(r « . 33). 

Marital Satisfaction 

Pairs reporting greater marital satisfaction also reported 

(1) perferming a greater number of helping activities for 
one another (t « .17), 

(2) a greater 11kel1h.(?od of letting ong .another know when 
they were tensje and why (r « .20), 

(3) a lesser desire for the spouse to change or Increaise 
their helping behaviours (r » -.51), 

(4) perceiving themselves as more helpful to one another 
(r « .44)^ 

(5) a greater likelihood of selecting one another as first 
choice of helper (r »-.23), 
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(6) a lesser desire to have mors people* closer, to rely on 
for htlp (f = -.IS), 

(7) a greater satisfaction with one another as confidantes 
(r * .52) and 

(8) a greater satisfaction with their helping relationship 
(r « .62). 

Mental and Physical Well-being 

Husbands and wives showing more positive scores on the 
mental and physioa.! health index indicated greater satisfaction 
w,1Jiii spou.s,e<$ .a^ con»f'1dantes (r ~ .16 and r =^ .14) but also indi- 
cated nore ways in which they would like to see their spouses 
increase o>, c^a^n^e their helninn behaviours, (r - .20 and r « .22). 

The '.pair measure of mental and physical well being was related 
to five o.f the .helping relationship variftbles. More positive men- 
t,al and physical well feeing was associated with 

(1) gr.etjter pa.ir satisfaction with their helping relationship 
(r - .25), 

X?) grea^ter f.elt hel pf.ul,ness to their respective spouses 
(r « .17), 

(3) a greater likelihood of selecting one's soouse as 
first choice of helper {r « -.19) and 

(4) a greater number of helping activities listf*'.' by the 
pairs that they would like to see their spousnr. jdJ to or change 
in their helping interactions (r - .27). 



Looking more specifically at the variable, satisfaction 
with spouse's help , it is evident that the greater the reported 
pair sat'isf.act4on the greater the indications of marital satis- 
faction apd life satisfaction, and th,e more p.ositive the indica- 
tions of menjtwl and physical .wr^-be^lng. Additionally,' for the 
husbands in our samole greater satisaifaction with spouse's help w,as 
associated wM«h greater job sa.tisfaoMon. 
Moderating E^-f^cts of Hushaorfjl-.Wife .Begping Effectiveness 

So far, ,w^e ha.ve ex*am447ed the ^liationshlp between hypothe$1.;^^d 
antecede.nts o.r corr^e»lates g,f ;|he ts^b^nd-wife helping relationship 
and some potentially craci.a.1 |^^,-pr,od,u/:;ts or outcomes of this 
icocsejs^. Vttia^t abe.ut ti^e ^fi|rec.t ceg]sa,t>i©nship be.tween the ante- 
ped^Jits an.d the o^u^tcom.ejs? ^T»he da^^a siy)wed tihalt many of the 
ante<cedent$ were i,ndee.d s..ijjj4f'ijg424;l;y. sf®^*^?^ to certain of the 
otitcomes. Ron exi|;^9le, i:n£>»;.ej^ii(n|;0^ .pji^^ re^ported by the 

husbands was .a^ssociavted wiiitih Jit^s jiO> .|'a.t 1 st^a»ct i.on ( r» -.27, p^.O.Ol) 
and poorer men.ta,l dijn4 ph^^sd^c^l w.e^Kt),g<^i^ r.3-1, p<,001). 

One way o,f ejj^an.i^nj.ng ^fife^gjj^ .hji^sb^d-swife helping 
effectiveness on th.e re.lja^ttpnships .beX^e&n febe antecedents and 
th^ outcomeis is te cens;iiji.ar^ ;y];e .fo.jjjj^r tas. a-img^erator of the 
relationship between the latter. T'h'us, •b^tai<(|lJed rela>t1pnships 
between antecedents and outcomeas* ar^e predicted to be influenced 
by the level of husband-wife helping effectiveness. tt!o explore 
this line of reasoning, the total sample of 189 pairs was split 
Into two sub-groups. Pair satisfaction with their helping relation- 
ship was the item chosen as the criteria of pair effectiveness. 
Values on this measure could range from 2 (a low degree of pair 
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satisfaction) to 12 (a high degree of pair satisfaction). Actual 
obtained scores varied from 5 to 12. Group 1 (Low Pair Satisfac- 
tion) comprised 95 pairs, and Group 2 (High Pair Satisfaction) 
comprised 83 pairs. The Low Satisfaction group Included values 
from 3 to 10; the High Satisfaction group Included values from 
11 to 12. The means between the two groups (8.9 vs 11.4 respect- 
ively) were significantly different at the .001 level of confidence. 

Enter Table 7 about here 

It was expected '.hat the relationship between the experiencing 
of pressures in one's envlronnent (at work and at hone) and the 
translation of these pressures into dissatisfaction or psychosomatic 
stynptoms would be stronger among those pairs with an ineffective 
helping process, and weaker anonq those pairs with a more effective 
helping process. Table 7 presents the correlations between measures 
af job and life pressures and outcome measures such as satisfac- 
tion and well-being. In summary, 5 of the 6 life pressure rela- 
tionships with satisfaction and well-being measures are greater for 
low helping effectiveness pairs than for high helping effectiveness 
pairs. Thus, the experience of life pressures is more strongly 
associated with dissatisfaction and psychosomatic sympton:, for 
couples low in the ability to be helpful to each ot»^or. 

For husbands fron less effective helping pftirs, strength of 
job pressures was more stronqly related to marital dissatisfaction 
and prevalence of nent.-^! -.nd n> . '. i- .' yr-ntonatoloqy than for those 
from more effective helping p^ir... Likewise, wives fron less 
effective helping pairs wor^. !oro likely to exhibit a stronger 
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relationship between Intensity of job pressures and poorer well 
being. 

This pattern of relationships (I.e.* a higlter correlation 
between the experiencing of pressures and their translation Into 
dissatisfaction) was not found for either males or females between 
job pressures and job satisfaction, andllfe satisfaction. 

Taken together these data offer some preliminary support for 
the notion that pair helping effectiveness moderates the relation- 
ship between experienced pressures and strains, and reported satis- 
faction and well-being. This was particularly true for outcomes 
such as satisfaction with life, and mental and physical well-being. 

• 

Discussion 

An examination of the findings yielded a number of Important 
observations on the husband-wife helping Interaction, on the rela- 
tionship between marital helping and specified correlates and con- 
sequences, and on the moderating effects of the helping process 
Itself. 

Husband-wife helping 

A number of significant sex differences emerged from the 
comparison of husband and wife data on the nine helping relation- 
ship variables. The Indications were that wives were generally 
more active In initiating the helping process In their marital 
relationships. Firstly, they appeared more willing to disclose 
and discuss their problems with their spouses, than were the 
husbands with their wives. Secondly, wives were more likely to 
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select and turn to their husbands as helper of choice than were 
husbands to select their wives. The latter finding supports the 
evidence of an earlier paper (Burke and Weir 1974), which found 
that over 90% of the married women (whether working or not) as 
compared with 40r. of the men indicated the spouse as the person 
they would go to first for help with problems. 

Furthermore, It Is Interesting to note that not only did 
the wives appear to be more active In heloee roles but were so 
in helper roles as well. They appeared to have a greater aware- 
ness of concrete helping beJiaviours which they could employ to 
help their husbands deal with their tension, and were more active 
In the pe-r^formance of these. An intcfrested reader might examine 
Burke (1)71). Hall (1972) or riann (unpublished manuscript) for 
specific examples of such activities. In addition, according to 
their self reports, wives tended to perceive themselves as more 
helpful resources to their husbands than husbands did to their 
wives . 

These findings suggest that wives generally set the stage 
for the discussion, the alleviation and the resolution of 
anxieties and tensions arising for either partner of the marital 
pair. Perhaps the different socialization of the sexes in our 
culture which allows women a freer rein with their er«ot ional i ty 
and is more accepting of their depenr<ence, makes easier for 
the wives to admit when they are under stress and to seek help 
as required. Data from Rosenthal •i'.'i . colleagues (1974) 
offers convincing evidence that f^w.a}*,z aro better able to 
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respond to non-verbal communication cues than are nales. Perhaps 
It Is this sensitivity which permits wives to more easily re- 
cognize the emotional state of their spouses and to respond wore 
readily as helpers to their spouses than husbands can to their 
wives. 

Explorina the data further it appears that marital couples 

can be described as having a pair identity on certain of the 

helping relationship dimensions. That Is, when a higher or lower 
level response was given by one member of the pair, the other 

was likely to respond in a similar way. Thus, there was a sig- 
nificant degree of compatibility between husbands and wives re- 
sponses to such Issues as s^* t.isfactlon with spouses' helping, 
satisfaction with spouse as a confidante, the level of helping 
activity occurrinq in the marriage, the degree of willingness to 
share problems and anxieties with the spouse; and the need for 
others outside the marital unit to rely on for help. It is not 
clear whether this husband-wife similarity appears because of some 
pre-marital nate selection process or ^.ecajuse of a marital inter- 
actional process which leads to husband»s and wives growing more 
al ike. 

It is evident , however, that marital pairs differ from one 
another in the extent to which they express satisfaction with the 
helping process in their marriage. Those pairs who are more 
satisfied with their mutual helping are characterized by a number of 
behavioral and attitudinal features. The six significant relation- 
ships found (•^oG Table 2) sugge' t that greater self disclosure. 
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trust* mutual reliance, awareness and performance of concrete 
helping activities, and greater confidence in the ability to be 
helpful to one*s spouse are important features associated with 
higher satisfaction with the marital helping transaction. 
Correlates of Marital Helping 

A number of the factors conceptualized as correlates were 
shown to be significantly related to the quality of the helping 
interactions found in marriage. The couples who were older and 
married longer revealed a diminished level of helping activity 
occurring between them, a decrease in communication about problems 

♦ 

and tensions, and a greater criticalness of each other's function* 
Ing as a helper. Older wives In particular, indicated that their 
first preference would be to go to someone other than their husband 
with their difficulties. With the passing of time, it appears 
husbands and wives move in the direction of withdrawing their int- 
erest, their motivation and their efforts to be helpful to one 
another. There Is room for conjecture as to why older couples 
s§em much more alienated fr.om and unresponsive to one another's 
helping needs. Perhaps the older individuals in the sample belong 
to a generation that placed an emphasis on the material or situa- 
tional aspects of marriage as opposed to relational concerT^.-. 
Or, it may be that as individuals progress through thr stages of their 
life cycle, they inevitably confront numerous siti.dtions which 
demand heavy expenditures of their time, energy and commitment. 
In the face of these events, the rfl<iM nn-ihir aspects of marriage 
may be easily relegated to a Dositufi of low priority and show 
a gradual deterioration over t.*ie. i>if* 
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The Introduction of children Into the famny unit appeared 
*o offer diminishing returns to the husband-wife helping relation- 
ship. Although spouses with children seemed to be more reliant 
on one another, they. In fact, reported receiving less help from 
their spouses and gave less In return. It Is not difficult to 
imagine that children would be a competing force for the energies 
and attention of the parents, so that whatever stresses accrue to 
them remain unnoticed or unattended* 

The working wife phenomena seemed to present some potential 
problems for the marital helping relationship as well. Husbands 
of working wives Indicated that they were less likely to reveal 
their problems and tensions to their wives and tended to be less 
satisfied with their wives as confidantes. Working w1ves» on the 
other hand. Indicated that they wanted their husbands to be more 
active In helping them dea with their problems. With the wife 
taking on the increased responsibilities of a job, her own needs 
'or help appear to be greate/^ aod at the same time, her availability 
to her husband may be decreased. Apparently then, the wife's work 
status can cause ripples of discontent w1t.tiin the pair with 
regard to their helping interaction. 

In looking at the data in the area of job pressures, an 
Interesting family dynamic emerged. The greater the husbands job 
pressures, the more likely they were to disclose their problems 
and tensions to their wives; but, the less satisfied they appeared 
to be with their wive's help and the greater their expressed 
need to have other close relationships to rely on for help. The 
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greater the wive's job pressures, the more liUi/ they w^re to 
describe their husbands as more active he1pc»*s. However, they 
tended to perceive themselves as not be1n(j very helpful to their 
husbands. 

Irrespective of whether It was the husband or wife who was 
experiencing the severe pressures* It was the wife's helping role 
which was called Into question. A number of possible explanations 
suggest themselves. In the first Instance, it may be that wives 
find It difficult to relate t^^ the pressures th>?ir husbands exper- 
ience at work. They nay feel less confident in their ability to 
be helpful in these areas and hesitate to interact with their hus- 
bands around such issues. In the second instance, wives who are 
Involved In denanding and frustrating jobs in addition to filling 
the traditional housewife role nay very well find their resources 
depleted and be virtually unable to respond to their husbands* 
helping needs. In either case, tho wife's ur^ofylness n h<!lDr»- 
appears diminished. 

In contrast with the above, sever*? life pressures tended 
to make both husbands and wives feel loos effectual as helpers 
to their SP0US9S. Thus, the greater the life pressures for the 
pairs the less satisfied they were witt^ one another's helr-inq, the 
less helpful they perceived themselves being to one anoth<^ , the 
less lively they were to depend on one another for hr'->. and the 
more lil^ely they were to exnros , .1 nf od for clo ?• t'el at i onshi ns 
with others who coul'i act as helpors. Thr firj-iMj^s load one to 
believe that sarinur •'rnt»l' -. •• » 'nu -lo i*^ ^ro.-i'. of 
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mutual concern can have a debilitating effect on both Individuals, 
and reduce their motivation to support or encourage one another 
through the adversities. 

Inherent In the concept of tnarltal helping is the belief 
that to be helpful to one's spouse, one must first understand him 
(her). One significant way of reaching this understanding Is 
through verbal communication. It was not surprising therefore, 
to discover that the communication measures, employed here, were 
found to be related to the helping relationships items in a pos- 
itive direction. Thus, couples who shared a higher agreenent on 
the importance of communicating'about a variety of specific issues, 
and indicated they actually talked about these with their spouses, 
were more likely to disclose their problems and anxieties to one 
another, to feel more satisfied with one another as confidantes, 
to view themselves as being more helpful to one another and to 
express greater satisfaction with one another's helping endeavours. 
The wider the gap between them in terms of their willingness to 
broach specific issues with the spouse, the more likely they were 
to show the reverse of the above. It appears then that couples 
who have established good channels of communication around broad 
areas relevant to their life together can better meet the challenge 
of helping one another under conditions of stress and strain. 
Consequences of Marital Helping 

A consideration of the findings in the area of outcome measures 
suggest that the husband-wife helping process is an important 



factor contributing to the marital* job and l^fo satisfaction of the 
pair and their mental and physical well-being as well. There were 
a number of features of this process which distinguished the pairs 
who expressed greater satisfaction with their marriage. These 
couples appeared to be better confidantes to one another; they 
were more open and communicative about their problems and concerns; 
they appeared to be «Ofe cognisant of their partners* helping needs 
and exerted themselves more actively to meet them; they were less 
critical and more satisfied with the quality and quantity of the help 
they received, and In turn appeared more confident In their own 
helpfulness to one another. The mutuality established by these 
pairs seemed to mitigate the need for people outside the marriage 
to $erve as helpers. 

Those pairs who expressed a greater satisfaction with life 
in general shared many of the same features. They too appeared 
to nave attained a more satisfactory helping relationship with 
o.ne another. In addition, they seemed to have a higher level 
of trust in one another as confidantes, a greater estimation of 
their helpfulness to one another and a lesser need for individuals 
outside the marital unit to depend on for help. 

The couples who. accordim to our measures wore In better 
mental and physical health showed the following charact'^i^istics. 
They tended to select one another as first choice of nulper under 
situations of stress; they viewed themselves a, being good 
helpers to their spouses and they exnressed areater satisfaction 
with the helping interaction n',t,,r 1 ' - - hotwrnn then. 

Although pair values on the • el at i onshi p between job satis- 
faction and the helping vari •!.!*?$ were not obtained, the findings 

2« 
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from husbands and wives Individually, revealed certain similari- 
ties. Both males and females who reported greater satisfaction 
with their job situations described their spouses as more satis- 
factory helpers and more satisfactory confidantes. 

The overall findings were distilled to focus attention on 
the variable-satisfaction with spouse's help-our proxy measure 
of marital helping effectiveness. This particular factor was found 
to be significantly and positively associated with all the outcome 
measures of satisfaction (i.e. job, marital and life) and with the 
emotional and physical well being measure as well. The following 
rationale Is offered as a possible explanation for the findings. 

It is common knowledge that living in a state of heightened 
and prolonged tensions ca.n negative^ly affect an Individual's 
perceptions of himself and his world. It can also cause his emo- 
tional and behavioral responding to become Increasingly dysfunctional 
in relation to his external environment. The marital helping Inter- 
action by giving explicit recognition to the personal distress of one 
or other spouse sets the process in wrtlon of dealing with stressful 
events as they arise and Interrupts the building up of tensions. It 
can provide for the comfort, support and validation of the distressed 
spouse through selected environmental manipulations and/or through 
personal attention and understanding. It can offer the individual 
short-term relief by giving him an opportunity to ventilate his 
feelings in an atmosphere of concern and caring. It can hold out 
the promise of long-term relief by providing the occasion for him 
to clarify his perceptions of the problem areas and to consider 
appropriate behavioral strategies for resolving these. Thus, the 
marital helping process by helping to minimize and resolve the stress 
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experiences of husbands and wives can Increase the likelihood 
that their perceptions of their life's experiences will be more 
positive* and reduce the potential that accumulated tensions 
will be translated Into pathology* 

The findings on the moderating effects of marital helping 
strengthen the above conclusions. Life pressures were more likely 
to be translated Into negative outlooks on jobs, marriage and life, 
and Into poorer health for those pairs whose helping Interactions 
were less satisfactory. Although, under conditions of high job 
pressures the moderating Influence of effective marital helping 
was not as uniformly evident, it appeared In a number of areas. 
Husbands, reporting severe pressures but also Indicating higher 
satisfaction with spouse's helping were found to be more satis* 
fled with their marriages and generally. In better health. Wives 
under similar conditions also revealed a more positive state of 
mental and physical well-being. 

On the basis of the above findings, the husband-wife helping 
relationship emerges as a significant factor Influencing the 
quality of life of the marital partners. Unfortunately, it is 
an aspect of marriage that often remains undeveloped or at best, 
is left to evolve haphazardly. Clearly it deserves greater emphasis 
and attention. The nature of the conclusions obtained in this 
study suggest that continued examination along similar lines can 
yield useful information regarding the characteristics of indiv- 
iduals and' processes which contribute to effective helping inter- 
action: in marriage. Such information is essential for informing, 
educating and counselling individuals on the potential, but often 
unrealized "mental hygiene" function of marriage. For to para- 



phrase Blood and Wolfe - where better than In the marriage rela* 
tlonship* based on mutual affection, commitment and accessablllty* 
should one find 11 fe-time-help-as needed. 



Footnotes 

^ This investlqatlon was supported. In part, by research grants 
from the Ford Foundation, the Canada Council, and The Imperial 
on Company Limited. We would like to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion of the respondents and the assistance of Shan Ross, John 
Firth, and Cheryl McGrattan in the analysis of the data. 
A modified version of this paper was presented at the 1974 
Convention of the American Psychological Association held In 
New Orleans. 
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Table 1 



Comparison of Husbands and Hives on 
Helping Relationship Variables 



Husbands Wives Correlations 

Hean S.D, Wean S.D. Husband^Wlfe 

(1) Number of activities spouse 

does to help 2.0 1.01 2.2 1.16 .15* 

(2) Tell spouse when feeling ^ ^ 

tense, and why 2.2* 1.09 2.7* 1.00 .18* 

(3) Satisfaction with spouses 

help 4.0 1.04 4.0 1.09 .29* 

(4) Number of activities 
spouse could do. or do 

differently 1.6 1.01 1.8 1.03 .00 

(5) Number of activities 

done to help spouse 2.2* .95 2.5* .99 .16* 

(6) Felt helpfulness to 

spouse 2.1* .83 2.4* .82 .12 

(7) First person gone to for . ^ 

help 3.2* 1.99 1.3* 1.04 .07 

(8) Desire for more people 

closer to rely on for help 1.3 .61 1.4 .67 .16* 

(9) Satisfaction with spouse 

as a confidante 3.5 .70 3.5 .71 .29* 

*Husband-w1fe difference Is statistically significant at the .05 
level of confidence or better. 

♦Correlation between husband and wife responses are significantly 
different from zero at the .05 level of confidence or better. 
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■BrconnmiMU 

Moderating Effects of 
Husband'WIfe Helping Effectiveness 



(Group 1 ) (Group 2) 

Low Satisfaction High Satisfaction 

With Helpinq Ulth Helping 

Life Pressures (Pair Measures ) Pairs Pairs 



life Pressures 


- Husband Satisfaction 
with Life 




.52 


(58)* 


-.22 


(60)* 


Life Pressures 


- Wife Satisfaction 
with Life 




.43 


(61)* 


-.40 


(64)* 


Life Pressures 


- Pair Satisfaction 
with Life 




.57 


(72)* 


•.37 


(71)* 


Life Pressures 


- Husband Mental and 
Physical Hell -being 


m 


.34 


(69)* 


-.19 


(70) 


Life Pressures 


• wi t0 nentd i ana 
Physical Well-belnq 


m 


.37 


(68)* 


-.50 


(66)* 


Life Pressures 


- Pair Mental and 
Physical Vie! 1 •bei na 




.58 


(62)* 


-.44 


(64)* 


Job Pressures 


(Husband's Data) 












%tQQ rrcSSUres •* 


vlOO u d Xr 1 3 * a U u f V n 








- 29 


(76)* 


Job Pressures - 


Satisfaction with 
Life 




.20 


(76)* . 


-.25 


(66)* 


Job Pressures - 


Marital Satisfaction 




.25 


(53)* 


.00 


(55) 


Job Pressures - 


Mental and Physical 
Well be inn 


•» 


.41 


(87)* 


-.11 


(77) 


Job Pressures 


(Wife s Data) 












Job Pressures - 


Job Satisfaction 


•* 


.24 


(14) 


.13 


(20) 


Job Pressures - 


Satisfaction with 
Life 




.47 


(14) 


-.62 


(Id) 


Job Pressures - 


Marital Satisfaction 




.06 


(10) 


-.49 


(14)* 


Job Pressures - 


Mental and Physical 
Well-beinq 




.49 


(17)* 


.15 


(20) 



*Correlation Is slnnlf icantly different from zero at the .05 level of 
confidence or -etter, two-tailed test. 



